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ness nor tediousness, as described in the dictionary;
neither is it boredom, for the latter differs therefrom in its
not necessarily being the outcome of a high degree of
civilization, which ennui certainly is.

An untutored savage of Central Africa, or of the wilds
of Australia may be bored; so are many of the ignorant
houris of Oriental harems and zenanas. Nay, even an
energetic business man may feel temporarily bored by en-
forced bodily or mental inaction, or by dreary associations;
but that can scarcely be described as ennui, a feeling
which in the true sense of the word means being thor-
oughly blast and oppressed by moral and physical satiety.
You must know everything, have tried everything, have
had all your personal wishes and desires satisfied, all ob-
stacles removed from your path, and pass your way through
life with the firm conviction that there remains nothing to
interest or arouse your ambition in order to be a victim of
ennui. The greatest sufferers from this disagreeable sen-
sation are, as I have just remarked, the royal and imperial
personages of Europe, and although the emperors of Ger-
many and Austria have the greater portion of their time
taken up by the business of the State, and the administra-
tion of the government of their respective countries, yet
neither of them is exempt from ennui. Indeed,
there are no princes whose features betray to such an ex-
tent unmistakable evidence of ennui, as those of the
imperial house of Hapsburg, while Emperor William's
choice of many of his friends is guided by the powers
which they may possess to entertain him, and to deliver
him in his hours of leisure from that dreaded complaint.
Of course there are exceptions to this rule, and there are
several of Emperor William's cronies who owe the friend-
ship of .their sovereign to kindnesses which they rendered,dons employed by the chancellor, and that itsticular school
